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The translator has performed a difficult and extensive task in a 
most creditable manner. He has wisely preserved untranslatable terms, 
though he indicates the English expression having the approximate 
meaning, thus, Gewere, seisin, Schuld und Haf tung, duty and liability. 
In spite of the necessity thus imposed of preserving the original tech- 
nical language, the English of the translation is clear and idiomatic. 
A complete and analytical index renders the book more usable than the 
original even to one sufficiently familiar with German. 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff's introduction is a valuable contribution to 
the scanty literature in English upon the theory of possession. 

University of California. Orrin K. McMurray. 



Legal and Political Status of Women in Iowa. By Ruth A. 
Gallaher, Iowa City, Iowa. The State Historical Society of 
Iowa, 1918. Pp. XII, 300. 

In this monograph Miss Gallaher has given us a well-written his- 
torical sketch of two phases of Iowa State history, namely, the devel- 
opment of the civil rights of women under Iowa law and the progress 
of the woman suffrage movement; and, incidentally, the acquisition 
by women of the right to hold certain elective and appointive offices in 
that state. 

The first part of the monograph deals with civil rights, and is 
necessarily based upon an examination of the Iowa Codes, statutes 
and judicial decisions; but the treatise is not, and, as the author as- 
sures us, is not intended as a contribution to law or jurisprudence. 
In ten short chapters is traced the development of civil rights from 
the common law under which married women were denied separate 
personality and unmarried women did not actually enjoy many of 
the advantages which the law gave them, down to the present when 
women, whether married or unmarried, enjoy most of the rights which 
pertain to men. After an introductory chapter summarizing the status 
of women at common law, follow chapters which deal with the "per- 
sonal rights" of women, women in education, industry and the pro- 
fessions, marriage and divorce, and with the property rights of 
women. Excluding from consideration feminine activities in religious 
and other similar organizations, the author has confined herself for 
the most part to pointing out distinctions between men and women 
established by law or judicial decisions, only incidentally touching 
upon laws of a general nature applying equally to men and women. 
Inasmuch as the Iowa criminal law makes little distinction between 
men and women, either as victims or as perpetrators of crimes, the 
chapter on "Women and the Criminal Law" is necessarily very brief. 

The common law was at first the basis of the punishment of crimes 
in Iowa, but step by step this has been superseded or modified by 
statutes more favorable to women, notably in the matter of punishment 
of sex crimes. The common law fixing the age of consent at ten years, 
for example, was accepted by the Iowa law of 1838 and remained un- 
changed for almost fifty years; then, in 1886, the age was raised to 
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thirteen, and ten years later to fifteen years. Recent efforts still fur- 
ther to raise it to eighteen have been in vain. 

In the care of prisoners, especially these awaiting trial or con- 
victed of minor offenses, "the people of Iowa," says Miss Gallaher, 
"have been, on the whole, slow to realize their responsibility. The 
early lawmakers paid little heed either to the possibility of reforming 
men or women convicted of crime, or to the evil effect of collecting 
old and young offenders, the guilty and the innocent, in jails to 
await trial." Until 1894 practically the only legal provision concern- 
ing the treatment of women prisoners was that men and women must 
not be confined in the same apartments. In that year, cities of over 
25,000 population were required by law to provide separate accommo- 
dations at certain police stations for women and children, and to em- 
ploy a police matron at such places. It was not until about 1870 that 
the care and treatment of prisoners after conviction began to attract 
public attention, and not until 1890 that the Legislature passed the 
necessary appropriation for the construction of a building for women 
convicts at the Anamosa penitentiary. In 1900, the Iowa Industrial 
Reformatory for Females was established at Anamosa, and in 1913 a 
new site and a new scheme for the organization and administration 
of this institution were provided by legislation. In 1917 the name of 
the institution was changed to "The Women's Reformatory." 

In 1868, the Iowa Reform School in Lee county was established 
for both boys and girls, but very inadequate provision was made for 
the care of delinquent girls until 1872, when the boys were removed 
to Eldora and the farm in Lee county was made available for girls. 
In 1879 provision was made for the purchase of a site for the present 
Industrial School for Girls. To this school girls between the ages of 
ten and eighteen may be committed. Certain classes of girls are sent 
to the Reformatory instead of to the Industrial School, and other 
girls, at the discretion of the court, may be sent to reputable private 
institutions in the state. 

The second part of Miss Gallaher's book summarizes the history 
of the woman suffrage movement in Iowa. An introductory chapter 
briefly outlining the history of this movement in the United States is 
followed by a sketch of the equal suffrage movement in Iowa by 
periods down to 1918, inclusive, and by brief chapters on women in 
appointive and elective offices in Iowa. By 1918 the women in Iowa 
had acquired the right (1) to vote at municipal and school elections 
on questions involving the issuing of bonds or the increase of the tax 
levy; and (2) for women property-owners within certain drainage 
districts to vote at the elections concerning the administration of such 
districts. Furthermore, women are eligible for such elective offices 
as county superintendent of schools and county recorder, but all other 
elective offices will remain practically closed to women so long as they 
are without equal suffrage. 

While this part of the book has its merits as a sketch or summary, 
it is in some places little more than a review of executive recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature and recital of the introduction and fate of 
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legislative proposals of amendments to the state constitution. Here 
and there are indications of a serious effort to go beyond these official 
milestones in the suffrage movement and to analyze the forces and cir- 
cumstances at work both for and against equal suffrage, but much 
of the treatment of this phase of the subject is almost superficial. 
Although thus lacking in some of the essentials of a first-class con- 
tribution to the legal and political history of an important state, 
the monograph gives clear indications of extended and painstaking 
research on the part of the author, and, as a pioneer work in a little- 
exploited field, it ought to suggest to students in other states a line 
of research in the history of their respective states which seems likely 
to prove well worth while. Such studies, however, must avoid a not 
unnatural tendency to treat the history of a particular state as if it 
were an isolated island unaffected by political currents running in 
neighboring states, a defect which is not wholly absent from Miss 
Gallaher's commendable volume. 

Northwestern University. P. Orman Ray. 



The Intelligence of the Delinquent. By /. Harold Williams. 
Journal of Delinquency, Monograph No. 1. Whittier State 
School, Cal.; 1919; pp. 198; 75c. 

The monograph in hand represents a study of 470 boys and young 
men between the ages of 6 and 22 in the Whittier State School, Whit- 
tier, Cal. They are all deliquent within the legal meaning of the term 
or are in serious danger of becoming so. The study is divided into 
several chapters, as follows: Methods and General Results; The 
Feeble-Minded Group; The Border-Line Group; The Dull Normal 
Group; The Average Normal Group; The Superior Group; Offenses 
and Intelligence; Racial Differences; Heredity in Relation to Intelli- 
gence and Delinquency; Home and Neighborhood Conditions; Sum- 
mary and Conclusions. A bibliography of seventy numbers is 
appended. The study is liberally provided with tables and case his- 
tories. It is an admirable piece of work. 

The total number of youths examined includes seventy-one Mexi- 
can-Indians and fifty-eight colored boys. By far the larger group, 
341 is of native white American stock. No qualitative differences in 
intelligence were discovered which can be attributed to racial influence. 
The frequency of delinquency among Mexican Indians is twice as great 
proportionately as the Mexican population of California, and the 
frequency among negroes is fourteen times greater than their share 
in the population. The distribution . of mental ages in these groups, 
respectively, is not widely different. 

In the chapter on "Heredity in Relation to Intelligence and De- 
linquency," Dr. Williams reports the results of an investigation of 
300 families which are represented by 300 of the 470 delinquents. 
The method by which he entered upon the study of heredity is similar 
to that pursued by Drs. Spaulding and Healy several years ago in 
Chicago. There is only one case reported by Dr. Williams which can 
possibly be an illustration of the inheritance of delinquency directly. 



